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The Story of a Lie, and made copious notes of his experiences and
fellow-travellers with a view to the book called The Amateur
Emigrant For the sake of economy and material for his book, he
crossed America on an emigrant train, "sitting on the top of the
cars," always writing. He wore "nothing but a shirt and a
pair of trousers," the shirt unbuttoned, he shared "a tin wash-
bowl among four," he took laudanum to obtain sleep. " What it
is to be ill in an emigrant train let those declare who know,"
he wrote to Henley; his illness was a "subject of great mirth to
some of my fellow-travellers." Arrived at San Francisco, he found
Fanny recovered of her illness and gone to Monterey, a hundred
and fifty miles down the coast. He fell ill in the cross-country
journey, and was found lying sick in his camp by two ranchers,
who kept him at their goat-ranch for three weeks. In his letters
he confessed to feeling lonely, despondent, even miserable, but
to both Henley and Colvin he reiterated defiantly, "I am doing
right."

At Monterey, a beautiful spot on the Pacific, with a popu-
lation "mostly Mexican and Indian" and "about that of a
dissenting chapel on a wet Sunday in a strong church neighbour-
hood," he lodged with a French doctor. In spite of illness, he
worked incessantly. The Pavilion on the Links was sent off to
Henley in October; "carpentry" he called it, "but not bad at
that; and who else can carpenter in England now that Wilkie
Collins is played out ?" He needed money badly, for he was not
only so poor that he reduced his daily expenditure on food to
the equivalent of a shilling and tenpence-halfpenny, but was
faced with the prospect of soon having a wife and stepson to
support "Dibbs and speed are my mottoes," he told Henley, but
illness and anxiety were not the best conditions under which to
work at high speed. When at Christmas, Colvin received the first
part of The Amateur Emigrant, he found it " a spiritless record of
squalid experiences, little likely to advance his still only half-
established reputation." To poor Stevenson, recovering from a
bout of pleurisy, dosing himself with aconite, and staying in bed
all day because he "had no other means of keeping warm for my
work," the verdict came as a crushing blow. No wonder he
confessed to Henley that "at times I get terribly frightened